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Chapter 1. 

Periodical Literature Preceding Blackwood's Magazine • 
To understand what Blackwood's magazine did for the 
Magazine literature of Scotland, it is necessary to glance 
at the Magazines of 18th Century Scotland. Scotland had 
T^een fairly well supplied v/ith periodicals of every de- 
scription in the 18th Century. The "Edinburgh Courant," 
founded in 1705, continued until 1886; "The Caledonian 
Mercury" 1720; "The Mercury" 1674-1757. These magazines 
were of little importance and the first really noteworthy 
periodical was the "Scots' Magazine" esta"blished in 1739, 
and taken over TDy Constable in 1800. This magazine was a 
monthly publication and its contents consisted chiefly of 
book reviews. It continued until Constable's failure in 
1826. The "Weekly Magazine" or "Edinburgh Amusement" 
(1768-1784) had a very wide circulation, due probably to 
the varied character of its contents. Neither of the last 
mentioned magazines held a critical attitude toward litera- 
ture. 

At the close of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
centuries literature started up v/ith new life and vigor in 
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Edinturgh and increased so rapidly that the city soon 
came to be knovm as the "Modern Athens." 

The "EdinT^urgh Reviev;" established in 1802 had a 
great deal to do with raising the literary standard* Be- 
fore this time a bo ok. review had merely been a "peg upon 
which to hang the editor's ideas upon a subject." This 
magazine adopted a lively mode of criticism all its own. 
Sidney Smith is said to have been the founder of the 
"Edinburgh Review." Associated v;ith him in the enter- 
prise were Jeffrey, Horner, Murray, Brougham, Brov/n and 
other literary men* Archibald Constable was chosen pub- 
lisher of the nev/ magazine, because of his ?/onderful 
sucaess in the publishing business* 

Constable, starting out in a small way, had risen 
by 1800 to be one of the best publishers of his time. 
Scott says of him, "He knew more of the selling of books 
than any other man of his time." Before this, authors 
had been very poorly paid. Constable set a new standard 
and soon came to be knovm as a most liberal publisher, 
paying more for literary efforts than any other member of 
the trade. Often he would pay large sixras in advance for 
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work, the plan for v;hich he had never seen. His failure 
was due not to any lack of aT^ility, "but to his hatred of 
accounts. He inade money easily, and spent it easily , and 
when the crash came in 1826, he went under with Scott and 
the Ballyntine PuT^lishing Company. Truly we may say, "he 
was the Napolean of the realms of print." "If not the 

most successful, he was certainly the most eminent of 

2 
Scottish hook-sellers." 

The direction of the "Edinburgh Reviev/" was in the 
hands of Jeffrey from 1803 to 1829. As he was a "hard and 
fast^ ^ig> under his management the Review was naturally 
very hitter in its attacks upon the Tory party. Jeffrey 
has heen called the greatest of British critics. "He was 
a man of keen intellect. His criticisms were clear cut 
and to the point, though they v/ere very often sliarp and 
hiting. Unconsciously he was often influenced in his 
criticisms hy party feeling." Decades of incessant re- 
viewing did not leave him jaded, petulant, or stale. He 
came to his task as buoyant, as gay, as well-primed v/ith 
ideas, as keenly interested in the game, as if he were a 



1. Millar - Literary History of Scotland p. 485 

2. Curwen - Book-Sellers p. 136 
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young fellow in the Speculative commencing critic***^ 
In 1829, Jeffrey was succeeded by Macvey Napier 
under whom the maga^sine adopted a less flippant tone to- 
ward religion, though it tolerated no departure from 
"plain Whig principles." 

Por years Scott was a contri"butor to the "Edinburgh 
Review," and Constable published most of his earlier works- 
Scott quarreled with Jeffrey over his criticism of 
"Marmion" and joined with other Tories in founding the 
"Quarterly" as a rival to the "Edinburgh Review." Through 
this magazine the Tories planned to combat the Whig ideas 
of the Review. "In Edinburgh itself, however, the su- 
premacy of the "Edinburgh Review" was unshaken. It was 
still the organ of enlightenment as opposed to stagnation,- 
of cleverness as opposed to stupidity — . In short the 
Review, thanks partly to its academic follov/ing, was in- 
vested v/ith a halo of cultui'e v/hich is so invaluable an 

3 
item in the assets of such a publication." 

The "Edinburgh Review" .and the "Quarterly", its 

Tory rival, were reviews in the strict sense of the term. 



1. Millar - Literary History of Scotland p. 491 

2. " " " " "p. 495 

3. " " " " " P- 499 
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They contained serious discussion on nearly everything 
but they did not allow fictitious stories or discussions 
to appear in the magazine. 

The Review had raised the standard of magazine 
literature, and had encouraged literary men hy offering 
them substantial pay for their v/ork. It raised the style 
of criticism, making it clear arid valuable. But it offer- 
ed no opening for a large amount of literary talent v/hich 
had been finding an outlet in the nev/spapers. 
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Chapter 11 

Early Life of Blackwood's Magazine. 

In 1817 staunch Tories "became alarmed at the strength 
of the Whig periodical, the "Edinburgh Review," and a 
number of men decided to establish a monthly magazine of 
such merit that it would be an able opponent of the Review. 
The first attempt, as we shall see, was not successful. 
Pringle and Cleghorn were to be editors of the new maga- 
zine, which was to be called the "Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine." Blackwood, one of the leading spirits of the 
movement, was chosen publisher. The arrangement entered 
into by these men was a pecular one. Pringle and Cleghorn- 
v/ere to assume the responsibility of getting literary con- 
tributions for the magazine, while Blackwood was to assvime 
the expense of publication. The three men were to share 
the profits. 

Pringle, the younger man, had some pretentions to 
literature, but Cleghorn had none v/hatever. Prom men of 
such meagre attainments we could not expect a magazine 
other than the "Edinburgh Monthly" proved to be: — dull, 
uninteresting, and by no means a match for the Review. 
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Blackv7ood v;as a "bookseller and publisher, who, com- 
mencing in a very small way, had worked himself into a 
position in the "trade" in Edinburgh, second only to 
Constable, publisher of the "Edinburgh Review." His shop, 
#17 Princes Street, was the first of its kind to be opened 
in the ne^i tov/n and became the center of all those in- 
terested in literature. 

There were good reasons v/hy the combination could 
not v;ork. Blackwood was a staunch Tory and hated the 
Whigs and everything connected v;ith them* In the very 
first number of the "Edinburgh Monthly Magazine" there 
appeared an article praising Horner, a "Review" man, and 
the success of the rival publication. Secondly, the maga- 
zine was a "wishy-washy" production, not likely to reflect 
much credit upon its publisher. Probably the chief cause 
for dissatisfaction was Blackwood's desire to become the 
publisher of a magazine v-iiich should out-shine the 
"Edinburgh Review," of v/hich Constable was the publisher. 

The discontentment on both sides led to a quarrel 
and Blacto'/ood gave notice that the joint ownership would 
cease with the sixth number of the magazine. At the end 
of this time Pringle and Cleghorn transferred their 
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services to Constable and took over the management of the 
••Scots* Magazine. •• 

By the terms of the agreement Blaclavood could not 
continue the magazine under the same name, so with the 
seventh number, Octo"ber 1817, the real •'Blaclwood's 
Magazine" "began. The success of the new magazine was 
wonderful, due no douht to the literary merit of its con- 
trilDutors. These v/ere mostly young and inexperienced, 
"but their work made a great stir in the literary circle 
of EdinlDurgh. These young men were a source of endless 
worry to Blackwood, iDecause of their out-hursts of wit 
and satire. He had to keep a restra-ining hand upon them 
lest they go too far and wreck his magazine. But he was 
always loyal to his contri"butors and would never disclose 
the name of the writer of any article, Blackwood's native 
gift as a correspondent must have stood him in good stead 
in those trying circumstances in which he "became involved. 
Often even Blackv/ood could not soothe the injured feelings 
of some su'bscri'ber and was o'bliged to pay up for the es- 
capades of his contriljutors. An elaborate system of 
pseudonyms v/as kept up v;hich mystified the puhlic and en- 
hanced the interest in the magazine. This was an arrange- 
ment "by which the same names were used "by more than one 
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writer. Often tv/o men might "be v/riting under the same 
title. This "baffled the people who could never trace an 
article iDack to the author. 

Along with its Tory principles, "Blackv/ood's Maga- 
zine" combined an appeal to the Evangelical party of the 
Church of Scotland, v/hich the flippant tone of the "Edin- 
burgh Review" had alienated. This magazine held the 
Cockney School of writers in great aT^horrence. In this 
class it numlDered every one who had ever written for a 
¥hig Journal, or teen praised Toy one. It was often driven 
to inexplainalDle lengths in criticising this style of writ- 
ing, and printed things entirely untrue and uncalled for. 

There has "been much discussion about the editor- 
ship of "Blackwood's Magazine", "but it seems from the 
varied correspondence of Blackwood, that he alone was its 
editor and manager. After his unfortunate experience V7ith 
Cleghorn and Pr ingle, he never again let the magazine get 
out of his control. He spoke of it affectionately as his 
"Maga". It was his very life and he spared himself no 
effort to make it a success. Blaclavood alv/ays made every 
effort to secure for his beloved magazine the talent of 
the rising young literary men* He never ran across an 
author, no matter how little he ha.d written, v/ithout in- 
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viting him to contril)ute to the magazine and his offices 
on Princes Street were the resort of all the rising lit- 
erary talent of the day. He alv/ays impressed upon his 
contributors that only hy giving their best to the maga- 
zine could they hope for fame. He was so imbued v/ith the 
desire to make his magazine a success that he generally 
succeeded in imbueing his contributors v/ith the same idea. 

Among the more prominent men v/ho gathered around 
Blackv7ood in his offices in Princes Street v/as Wilson. 
Prom, the beginning he v/as one of Blackwood's right hand 
men. He was a man of such strong personality that for 
years it v/as supposed that he was the editor of "Black- 
wood's Magazine." He had a great capacity for v/ork in 
"fits and starts", and was at his best in the "Noctes" 
which required a vnriter of dramatic skill. "As "Christo- 
pher North" he continued for thir"^y^^^ years to delight 
the world." 

The "Noctes Ambrosianae ," which Wilson delighted to 
v/rite appeared in "Blackv/ood's Magazine" from March 1822 
to February 1835, and contributed greatly to the popularity 
of the magazine. It took many minds to write a single 
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••Noctes" and Lockhart , Hogg, and Maginn, all had a share 
in the earlier numbers, "but for the later ones we are al- 
most entirely indelDted to Wilson. 

"The Noctes AmiPro sianae" were a new thing in lit- 
erature and attained great popularity. Kot a rising 
author "but attempted to v/rite a "Koctes." It is a dia- 
logue in form and afforded a means for discussing almost 
every conceivable subject. Mr. Millar says of it, "If the 

whole series could he adequately indexed, it v;ould 

probably turn out that there is scarcely a subject in 

heaven or earth, in literature or life, on which the 

1 
dramatis personal do not state their viev/s." 

Lockhart v/as the second man of importance, v/ho 
assisted Blackwood in making his magazine successful. 
When "Black?70od*s Magazine" was established in 1817, he 
was twenty-three years old. He had studied to fit him- 
self for the bar and had been admitted, but though a 
forceful writer he was incapable of public speaking and 
could not succeed as a lawyer. He took to literature and 
distinguished himself as a clever and brilliant writer. 
He was an expert linguist, "capable of incursions into 
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that dark German sphere, of which the world in those 
days knew so little." Lockhart was one of the first 
modern translators of Spanish literature* 

As a critic, he was most hitter, and could employ- 
sarcasm in a most deadly manner. Millar says of him, "He 
was proud and reserved and excelled in the gentle art of 

makinf^ enemies."^ "He assailed hack writers with a 

3 
severity which would make critics of to-day gasp." His 

first original work was "Peter's Letters," which appeared 

in "Blackv/ood's Magazine" and made a great stir in Edinr- 

hurgh society, "because of the free and personal criticism 

of the most prominent men of Edinburgh. It is valuable 

to-day for the information it contains of the manners and 

customs of that time. Lockhart excelled as a "biographer. 

He had the knack of presenting his characters in such a 

way that his own personality did not ohscure our view of 

the hero. It is for his "Life of Scott" that we remember 

him most. Though the closest personal friend of Scott's 

we do not find him coloring the narrative. Whenever he 

differs from Scott he frankly gives his opinion. In 1825 



1. Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. Blackr/ood & Son p. 195 

2. Millar, Literary History of Scotland p. 517 

3. Curwen's, History of Bookseller p. 214 
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Lockhart left Edinburgh for London to "become the editor 
of the "Quarterly." Th.ough not directly connected v/ith 
"Blackwood's Magazine," he still contributed. 

James Hogg, commonly knov/n as the Ettick Shepherd, 
was a self-made man. Like Burns, he sprang from the 
people. His early life was spent in poverty and he was 
practically uneducated, though he possessed the "knack" 
of v/riting. Hogg's great fault was an overwhelming vanity, 
which led him to publish things which could only make him 
appear ridiculous. This fault also made him the butt of 
the jokes of the other v/riters. He was a prolific writer. 
Much of his prose is worthless and his verse is very un- 
equal in value. 

Early in the career of "Maga," Blackwood obtained the 
good will of Scott by asking William Laidlaw to contribute 
a section upon agriculture. Laidlaw was a great personal 
friend of Scott's and it pleased Scott to have his talents 
recognized. 

Among the lesser men employed upon "Maga," was William 
Maginn, an "Irishman of exceptional versatility, much v/it, 
and some scholarship." He had a v/onderful gift of im- 
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provising, "both in prose and verse. He v/as a devoted con- 
tributor to ••Blackwood's Magazine" "but his life is one of 
••trilliant and careless youth and a maturity, miserable 
and shameful. •• 

Moir, a young surgeon of only nineteen when he first, 
appeared in the "Edinburgh Monthly," had attracted the 
attention of Blackv/ood. As "Delta," he wrote the "softer, 
sweeter" pieces in the magazine. When his "Autobiography 
of Mousie Wauch" appeared, it was very popular. 

Carlyle received his first encouragement in "Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

Though Coleridge had been unmercifully criticised in 
the first numbers of the magazine, he later came to be one 
of the best contributors. 

De Quincey also became a contributor and thougli there 
v/ere many "storny" interviews betv/een editor and author, 
he did considerable work for the magazine. The corres- 
pondence between these tv;o men throws interesting side 
liglits upon their chjaracters. 

John Gait was the soberer type of professional man. 
He worked straight ahead v/ith serious purpose, quite con- 
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trary to the Maginn type v/ho seem to stumble into litera- 
ture quite "by accident. He was the first author to write 
about peasant life from within. His characters are always 
men of good sense and feeling. Blackwood was very enthusi- 
astic over Gait's earlier works and encouraged him to go 
on with it. His later work didn't come up to standard and 
was not popular. Gait's literary genius had ••petered" 
out and he died a disappointed and broken man. 
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Chapter 111. 

Ancient Chaldee Manuscript. 
The •♦Ancient Chaldee Manuscript" appeared in the 
first nuDiber of "Blackv/ood's Magazine," October 1817. "It 
was a declaration of war to the knife against the Whigs, 

and Whigs and weak-kneed Tories alike were aghast at the 
"boldness of the attack." There have "been, many ex- 

pressions of doulDt as to who were tlie authors of this 
famous satire. There is a story that it v;as v/ritten after 
a dinner party at which Lockhart, Wilson, and Hogg v/ere 
present, and that each priest contrihuted his share to the 
production. "This is a legend which is not perhaps much 

more to iDe relied upon, than if it were a legend of the 

2 

saints." Lockliart says that he and Wilson, with the 

aid of Blackv/ood, wrote the manuscript. Prom Hogg's 
autobiographies we find Hogg claiming to have written the 
greater part of tlie article and that he sav; nothing wrong 
in it. He suspects Lockhart of having added the "peppery" 
parts. According to Millar "The Ancient Chaldee Manu- 
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script" was tlie joint production of Wilson, Lockhart, 
Hoeg and others •" There v/as no way of ascertaining 
which man v;2'ote any article and this further added to 
the mystification of the reader. 

The ••Chaldee Manuscript" is hil^lical in form. It 
was prefaced "by an elal^orate paragraph in vmich the 
"manuscript" is represented as "being preserved in the 
"Liljrary of Paris," T3y a gentleman great in Oriental 
learning. 

The purpose of its authors v/as to give a history of 
Blackv/ood's quarrel with Cleghorn and Pringle and the 
greater literary "battle that was to he fought in Edin-. 
hurgh "between the followers of the "Edinburgh Review" and- 
those of Blackwood. 

In the opening verse we have the setting of our 
st.ory, "Edinburgh." "And I saw in my dream and "behold 
one like the Messenger of a King came to\7ard me from the 
East, and he took me up and carried me into the midst of 
the great city that looketh toward the north and toward 
the east, and ruleth over every people, and kindred, and 
tongue that handles the pen of the v/riter." 
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After this introduction v/e liave the description of 
Blackwood and the two editors. "And I looked and tehold 
a man clothed in plain apparel stood in the door of his 
house. - — And his mme was as the color of etony." 
"And I turned my eyes, and "beheld tv/o "beasts come from 

the land of the "borders of the South. The one teast v/as 

2 3 

like unto a larnl) and the other like unto a "bear ." 

Both Pringle and Cleghorn v/ere lame and used 
crutches. The characterization of them is, it seems to 
me, very unkind. They are represented as "not touching 
the earth as they v/ent," and again, "Their going was as 
the going av/ay of many chariots and of horsemen passing 
upon their horses." 

Scott greatly admired the representation of the 

snuff -"box in one of the verses, and it is considered "by 

many to "be one of the "best "hits" in the manuscript. "And 

he took from under his girdle a 'gem of curious v/orkman- 

4 
ship of silver* - - and he took from thence something 

in color like unto the dust of earth, or the ashes that 

remain in a furnace, and he snuffed it up like the east 



1. Blackwood 

2. Pringle 

3. Cleghorn 

4. Snuff-tox 
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wind and returned the gem again to his pocket." 

Constal:)le had long teen known as the "Crafty" and 
it is as such he is alluded to here, "Nov/ in those days 
there lived also a man v/ho was crafty in counsel and 
cunning in all manner of v/orking." 

In one verse is pictured Constable's dismay when he 
"beheld the "Book" which was to cause his ruin, — "Black- 
wood's Magazine." "Lo! this iDook shall "become a devour- 
ing sv;ord in the hand of my adversary." 

Scott is spoken of as the "great magician" v/ho 
"v/isheth thy good and hopeth for the prosperity" of the 
venture of the new rna/mzine. 

Lockhart is described as the "Scorpion v/hich de- 
lighted to sting the faces of men, that he might sting 
sorely the countenances of the man v/ho is crafty and of 
the tv;o "beasts." This characterization of Lockliart is 
very appropriate as he seemed to make biting coiTiments not 
from any hitterness of feeling "but from an inborn impulse, 

James Hogg is spoken of as the "wild hoar from the 
forest of Lebanon." Hogg was a man of no education and 
the title "v/ild boar" seeMS very applicable. 

Blackwood is spoken of as the "man in plain apparel" 
and the man v/hose "name is as ebony." 
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Jeffrey v;ho was the editor of the "Edinburgh Review" 
for many years, is given the title of "Constable's 
Pamiliar," 

The last chapter tells the story of the relative 
strength of the tv;o hostile armies and the rout and con- 
fusion of Constable's hands. "And he that v;as like unto 
the messenger of a king said unto me, "Cry!," and I said, 
"What shall I cry? for the day of vengeance is come upon 
all these that ruled the nations with a rod of iron." And 
I fled into an inner chamher to hide myself, and I heard 
a great tumult, hut I wist not vrhat it was." 

The "Ancient Chaldee Itonuscript" caused great con- 
sternation in the "camp" of the IWiig Journal, the "Edin- 
burgh Review." In the words of Dr. LlacKenzie, "Dismay, 
astonishment, wrath and hatred, greeted the niomher of 
Blackwood's containing the "Chaldee Manuscript?'." Kot 
alone was the accusation of personality meuie, "but it was 
declared that the interests of religion and society de- 
manded the prosecution of Blackwood for having published 
a "ribald and profane parody upon the Bible." It is very 
amusing reading now and we can understand the storm of 
laughter which was mingled v;ith the expressions of dis- 
may at its appearance. Blackwood was alarmed at the storm 
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of protest v/hich was raised over this article. It v/as 
withdrawn from the second edition and in the l/ovember 
number of the magazine there appeared an apology. "The 
editor has learned with regret that an article in the 
first edition of last n\imT)er, v/hich was intended merely 
as a "jeu d' esprit," has heen construed so as to give 
offense to individuals justly entitled to respect and 
honor; he has on that account withdravm it in the second 
edition, and can only add, that if what has happened could 
have "been anticipated, the article in question certainly 
would never have appeared." 

In consequence of the publication of the "Manu- 
script," BlaclGYood was involved in many actions for dam- 
ages. In two years alone he had to pay a thousand 
pounds ($4,850.). 

From this time on the success of "Blackwood's ilaga- 
zine" was assured. Each number was eagerly looked for, 
everybody anticipating more personal satire. "Never again 
was the magazine considered dull or inoffensive - - which 
is of all criticisms the most dreadful." 



1. I-Irs. Oliphant - V/m. Blackwood & Son Vol. 1 p. 117 
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Chapter IV. 

Conclusion.. 

« 
"The "Edinbiirgh Keviev/" and "iilackvjood's ^lagazine," 

were pioneers of that periodical literature in Great 
Britain, which has swollen to such extraordinary di- 
mensions. They were infinitely superior to their prede- 
cessors; they cemented, if they did not create the "bond 
"between the better class of journalism and literature, 

and they served to stimulate and satisfy intellectual 

1 
curiosity araong the educated classes of Edinburgh." 

While these magazines met the requirements of the 
educated classes of society, there was a growing demand 
for a kind of literature v/hich v/ould satisfy the desire 
for information and pleasure of a large class of people 
who could not buy these magazines. 

Constable v/as the first publisher to recognize the 
fact that there was a sufficiently large reading population 
among the middle classes to justify the publication of 
works at so low a cost that only a very large sale v/ould 
enable him to reap any profit. He talked the matter over 
with Scott ydio realized its soundness and a^greed to help 



1. Millar - Literary History of Scotland p. 536. 
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him* "Constable's Miscellany" was the result of this plan. 
ConstalDle was prevented from carrying out his plan in its 
entirety "by his failure in 1826, but "His were the first 
outlines of a gigantic plan - - - destined hov/ever to lead 
the way in one of the greatest revolutions that, literary 
history v/ill ever have to record." 

Among the other men v/ho early "becanie interested in 
the publication of cheap literature, were tv/o "brothers, 
William and Robert Chambers. In 1832 they issued 
"Chamber's Edinburgh Journal," v/hich became very popular 
at once. The purpose of this "Journal" was "to take ad- 
vantage of the universal appetite for instruction which 
at present exists and to supply to that appetite, food of 

the best kind and in such forn and at such prices as meets 

2 

the convenience of every man in the British Dominions." 

Encouraged by their success they continued to publish 
literature at popular prices and "Chamber's Information 
for the People," "Chamber's Encyclopedia" and similar 
publications soon follov/ed. 

Another man who was an earnest advocate for liter- 



1. Henry Hiooll - Great Movements and Those V/ho Achieved 

Them p. 174 

2. Henry ITicoll - Great Movements and Those Who Achieved 

Them p. 187 
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ature at cheap prices v/as Charles Knight. His father v/as 
a "bookseller and for years he v/as associated v/ith him. It 
v/as in 1826, when he v/as appointed secretary of the pu"b- 
lications of the "Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge," that he "became seriously interested in the 
publication of popular literature:. Among the most notable 
of these puhli cat ions was the "Penny liagazine" v/hich was 
very successful. His next venture was the "Penny Encyclo- 
pedia" in 18:^3. It was designed to contain only the merest 
"skimmings" of literature for a penny. It was very popu- 
lar for a year "but the price was raised and it attempted 
to put more learned material into its coliomns v/hich lost 
it subscribers and J^Ir. Knight lost heavily. He was also 
interested in publishing on his own responsibility such 
v/orks as "Shilling Volumes for all Readers," "Gallery 
of Portraits," "Life of Shakespeare" and similar books. 

Another man v4io did a great deal toward providing 
cheap literature for the mass of the people was John 
Cassell. A man v/ho of humble circumstances, he knew some- 
thing of the difficulty that class encountered in obtain- 
ing good literature. Many of his publications consist 
of cheap editions of stcindard authors. 

V/ith the establishment of public libraries the 
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publication of copyrighted v/orks in cheap form ceased to 
a great degree* But it v;as only through the publications 
of literature in this cheap form th^t the mass of people 
in the early part of the 19th century were ona"bled to come 
into contact with the "best efforts of literary men. 
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